i;o        PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT
They would indirectly depend on popular support for their
re-election, and this should be an effective safeguard
against the worst dangers of minority rule.
Meanwhile, few even of the local governments have yet
got good representative institutions, and until these have
been developed there can be little real progress with popu-
lar representation on regional or central government
councils. Electoral colleges like the provincial councils on
the Gold Coast and the proposed regional councils for
Nigeria are composed mainly of chiefs. Do these necessarily
properly represent their people? Doubts have already been
expressed in a responsible Northern Nigerian vernacular
newspaper:
In the new Constitution the Chiefs will have the opportunity
of learning to express their wishes in the Legislative Council, as
representatives of their own people. But what about the people?
What about the farmers, the salaried officials, the traders and
all the rest? What provision is there in the new Constitution for
them to start learning how to express themselves openly, and
not behind closed doors and in private? . . . We know that the
North is not yet ripe for the introduction of election by ballot of
representatives of the people. We feel that some scheme should,
however, be evolved which will enable the common men to
have their voices heard.1
These questions might equally well have been asked in
almost any part of tropical Africa. They cannot be in-
definitely ignored.
1 From Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabo, abridged extracts given in West Africa,
22 December 1945, and in the Colonial Review, March 1946, p. 136.